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WHEN FOUND— 


HE Majesty Queen Alexandra has graciously given her Patronage 

to the series of Recitals which Professor William Miles has 
kindly offered to give in aid of our appeal for Dickens’s Books for the 
Blind. The first of the series will be held at the Guildhall, London, 


-on September 28th, at 2-30 p.m. The City Corporation has kindly 


placed the Guildhall at the disposal of the Fellowship; the Lord 
Mayor will occupy the chair, and Sir Arthur Pearson, Bt., will address 
the meeting. Admission will be by invitation. Members of the 
Fellowship and their friends should make application to the Secretary 
for tickets to be sent them when ready. Arrangements are now being 
made by the Council to extend the recitals to the Metropolitan 
Boroughs of London, and it is hoped that other Towns will follow the 
lead of London and arrange for Recitals by Professor Miles on similar 
lines. Branch Secretaries will be supplied with all the necessary par- 
ticulars on application to the Hon. Secretary to the Fellowship. 
* eo aes nh * * 


The twenty-ninth of the present month will be the centenary of the 
birth of John Leech, the inimitable “ Punch” artist who was the 
«lose friend of Dickens and illustrator of his Christmas Carol. For 
many years the birthplace of the artist seemed to be generally un- 
known, for the several biographies of him fail to mention it. However, 
it was known that he was born somewhere on the south side of the 
‘Thames, and a few years back the London County Council discovered 
by aid of the rate books that the actual house was 28 Bennet Street, 
Stamford Street, S.E., and one of their valuable tablets bearing the 


‘inscription “‘ John Leech, 1817-1864, Caricaturist, Born here,’’ was 


promptly placed upon it. 
x ATRMTET YES ¥ 

To our present number Mr. J. W. T. Ley contributes an article 
dealing with Dickens and Leech, revealing the great friendship which 
existed between the two great men. Indeed the affection Dickens 
himself had for Leech was shared by all the members of the family 
and extended to his charming wife. Mrs. Perugini only recently 
told us how attached they all were to the artist and his wife, each of 
whom seems to have radiated brightness and merriment and buoyant 
good spirits whenever they joined the family parties of which Miss 
Mamie Dickens wrote so charmingly. Those must indeed have been 
happy days when the friends of Dickens—the famous men of the 
period—came and joined the joyous gatherings and forgot for the time 
deing they were famous and just settled themselves down to enjoy 
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themselves, as ordinary human beings, with the young people around 
them. They were happy days for the young people as well as for their 
elders, and it is pleasant to reflect that there are still those with us at 
present to recall those cheerful reminiscences of the days gone by 
when the giants of those days took their pleasures so simply and whole- 
heartedly. 

* * * * * 

The story of John Leech’s life has been admirably told by his con- 
temporary, W. P. Frith, R.A. To the present generation, his name 
is imperishable as the pictorial creator of Scrooge and his fellow char- 
acters in Dickens's wonderful book, and as the artist who was the leading 
spirit of “Punch” for over twenty years. We doubt whether any 
“ Punch ” artist has ever created so profound an impression as did 
Leech, not only on his own generation but on the generations that have 
followed. ‘His work will endure as long as human nature endures,” 
was said by W. P. Frith shortly after Leech’s death, and that opinion 
need not be altered to-day. Looking through some back volumes of 
“Punch,” the thought will occur: ‘‘ What would ‘ Punch’ have been 
without Leech ?’’ which reminds us that it used to be said during his 
association with the periodical, that if anything happened to Leech the 
days of the paper would be numbered. However, * Punch” exists 
to-day at the height of its popularity and many artists have succeeded 
Leech. But none have excelled him in his wit, humour, character or 
beauty, even if some may be thought to have equalled him. 

* eT te * * 

Leech’s dexterity with the pencil began when he was a mere lad. 
His father had some skill as a draughtsman, although his profession 
was that of a vintner, for he was landlord of the London Coffee Hcuse 
on Ludgate Hill, which he inherited from his father (see Dickensian, 
Vol. xi., p. 290). His son John was only nineteen when he made the 
drawing for the Pickwick Papers reproduced on another page. Or- 
iginally destined for the medical profession, he early relinquished all 
thought of becoming a doctor and resolved to live by his pencil. His 
first venture was “ Etchings and Sketchings by A. Penn, Esq.,” when 
but eighteen years old, and later he designed pictures for “ Bell’s Life in 
London,” “ Comic Latin Grammar,” “‘ Comic English Grammar,” and 
other publications. His first picture for “ Punch ” appeared in August, 
1841, when he was twenty-four, and his popularity on ‘‘ Punch” natur- 
ally brought him many commissions. His work was seen in “‘ Douglas 
Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine,’ ‘‘Hood’s Comic Magazine,” ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends,” and scores of other periodicals and books. 

* * * * * 

On another page we reprint from “ The Era”’ of 25th March, 1849, the 
report of a charge preferred by Mark Lemon with Dickens as a witness, 
against one Cornelius Hearne for attempted robbery. The proceedings 
remind one very forcibly of the Artful Dodger and his ways, and 
recall to our minds another occasion when Dickens did really have his 
watch stolen, but the thief, however, turned out to be a man of 
sentiment and a patriot. Dickens at the time was staying in 
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Paris, and his watch was stolen whilst he was at the Theatre there. 
This watch had been given him by the Queen, and was, therefore, very 
much prized by him. On returning to his hotel, Dickens found a 
small parcel awaiting him, to which was pinned the following note : 


Sir,—I hope you will excuse me, but I assure you I thought I 
was dealing with a Frenchman, and not a country man, Finding 
out my mistake, I hasten to repair it as much as lies in my power, 
by returning you herewith the watch I stole from you. I beg you 
to accept the homage of my respect, and to believe me, my dear 
country man, your humble and obedient servant, 

A PICKPOCKET. 
* * * * * 


During an inquest following the recent air raid a witness stated that 
the particular spot of London in his neighbourhood affected, was 
associated with certain of Dickens’s novels. This fact was duly 
reported in the press, as though it were something rather uncommon. 
The reverse, of course, is the case, for no bombers of London could 
fail to hit a Dickens spot, we submit, if he tried. We could name 
one or more in connection with every raid, Zeppelin or Aeroplane. 

Professor James Moffatt, in a finely written tribute to the work 
and influence of the late Dr. James Denney, relates how, in the tedium 
of weak health, ~ Q.’s” fiction especially caught him. ~ He read 
~Troy Town’ with delight,” wrote Professor Moffatt, “and The 
Delectable Duchy ’ was one of the last books I lent him; but nothing 
would ever take the place of Dickens for him in fiction.” 

* * * * * 


* Grip,” the raven, which was sold by auction on 16th of last month 
by Messrs. Phillips, Son and Neale, of Kensington, to Mr. W. T. Spencer 
for 78 guineas, was the first of the two birds owned by Charles Dickens, 
the combination of whose characteristics was immortalized in Barnaby 
Rudge’s Raven. At the sale of Dickens’s effects in 1870, it was 
bought by Alderman G. S. Nottage for 120 euineas, and came into the 
market again owing to the death of his widow, Lady Nottage. 

* * * * * 


The influence of Dickens as a social reformer is well recognised and 
emphasised by Prince Lvoff, the Russian Premier, in the closing words 
of a “* Message” printed in the Russian Supplement of the ‘* Man- 
chester Guardian,” issued on July 7th last. Prince Lvoff expresses 
the conviction that after the war “the union of the Russian and 
British democracies will grow and deepen.” There will, he considers, 
be a strengthening of those English and Russian ideals, “the com- 
munity of which is manifested in the solidarity of their great thinkers 
and writers—Dickens and Gogol, Carlyle and Tolstoy—in their lucid 
and realistic thought, based on experience and observation and 
untiring craving for moral truth.” 
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JOHN LEECH 
DICKENS’S FRIENDSHIP WITH THE GREAT ‘“‘PUNCH” ARTIST 
By J. W. T. LEY 


O* all Dickens’s wide circle of friends one of the most winning 
personalities is that of John Leech, the first of the great English 
cartoonists, as distinguished from caricaturists. Like Stanfield, he 
was before all else a lovable man: modest, highly sensitive, for others 
as well as for himself; though of a somewhat melancholy temperament, 
yet capable of the heartiest mirth; a staunch friend, incapable of 
wounding, incapable of making an enemy, ever glad to do a kindness ; ; 
-he was indeed, as true a gentleman as ever breathed. John Leech’s 
art is John Leech himself—graceful and kindly, yet thoroughly mascu- 
line. 

This was the man for whom Dickens had a very deep regard indeed, 
the man who, for a number of years, was one of the inner circle of his 
friends. Forster certainly implies that Leech was introduced to 
Dickens in 1845, in connection with the amateur theatricals at Miss 
Kelly’s theatre. ‘‘ Jerrold, who played Master Stephen,” he says, 
“brought with him Lemon, who took Brainworm ; Leech, to whom 
Master Mathew was given; A’ Beckett, who had condescended to 
the small part of William; and Mr. Leigh, who had Oliver Cob.” 
The inference would be that Leech was specially recruited by Jerrold 
for the purpose of the theatricals, were it not a fact that he had 
illustrated the Carol nearly two years before. None the less, I’think 
we may reasonably assume that it was Jerrold who made Dickens and 
Leech personally known to each other. They were members of the 
“ Punch ” staff; Leech was just building up his reputation, and it is 
probable that Jerrold recommended him as illustrator for the Carol. 
This supposition is confirmed by the statement of Mr. W. A. Fraser* 
(though he quotes no authority) that Leech first met Dickens in 1843. 

But it is at least probable that they had met seven years earlier, 
when Pickwick was in its infancy, before Sam Weller had come into 
being. When Seymour shot.himself before the second number had 
appeared, and the publishers were looking for his successor, Leech, 
like his old Charterhouse schoolfellow and life-long friend, Thackeray, 
applied for the honour. We know that Thackeray saw Dickens 
personally, and showed him some specimen drawings, which were 
not considered good enough. We do not know whether Leech also 
applied to Boz himself, but according to Joseph Grego in his Pictorial 
Pickwickiana, Leech was asked by the publishers to do a specimen 
drawing and he accordingly submitted a pencil sketch, tinted in colours, 

of “ Tom Smart and the Chair,”’ which indicated promise. His art, at 
that date, was perhaps undeveloped, and in any case, Browne had been 
before him, and had been chosen. . At the risk of being denounced for 
a heretic, I may say that I wish Leech had been successful. I think 


* Dickensian, December 1906. Article on John Leech’s illustrations to the 
‘ Christmas Books. : 
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he would have expressed the Dickens spirit better than Phiz; at 
any rate, there would have been no hint of ugliness in his work. Leech 
was then but nineteen years old. At the time he was probably just 
sorry that he had failed to secure a fairly remunerative odd job; a 
few months later, when Pickwick was all the rage, the disappointment 
was probably a sore one. Within seven years, however, he was to be 


TOM SMART AND THE CHAIR 
From a Sketch by John Leech 


on terms of friendship with this great writer who had taken the town 
by storm, and to have secured a share in his friend’s fame by illustrating 
that friend’s noblest work— The Carol. 

For this book he prepared eight designs, four of which were etched 
on steel, the impressions being afterwards coloured by hand, the 
remaining four being drawn on wood, and engraved by W. J. Linton. 
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These illustrations are. in my humble opinion, some of the best ever 
done for Dickens’s books, and I find that Mr. W. A. Fraser holds 
similar views. “A better man for the purpose could not have been 
found,” he says, ~....if “Mr. Fezziwig’s Ball’ does not show John 
Leech at his best. in the other three page illustrations he has full 
command of his wonderful powers, and there is no hint of the influence 
of others. “Marley's Ghost © is a very remarkable drawing, and the 
artist has risen to the occasion. It is at once weird and gruesome, 
and yet humorous. Leech had understood the author's idea and 
carried it out with consummate success. ‘Scrooge’s Third Visitor’ 
is a perfect illustration. We can say no more and no less. It is the 
scene Dickens pictured with his pen. If Boz himself had drawn this 
picture, could he have improved upon it ?” 

In the following year Leech shared with Maclise, Doyle and Stanfield, 
in the work of illustrating The Chimes, and gave us the picture of 
Trotty Veeck, which must stand for all time like Seymour’s Mr. Pick- 
wick and Phiz’s Sam Weller. But his illustrations to this book were not 
so successful as those to The Carol. None the less, he caught the true 
spirit. Dickens was delighted with his friend’s work. He had, indeed. 
a very high opinion of Leech’s genius, and he expressed it in an article 
he wrote in The Examiner in 1848, in appreciation of the artist's 
“The Rising Generation.” 


In all his drawings (wrote Dickens) whatever Mr. Leech desires 
to do, he does. The expression indicated, though indicated by the 
simplest means, is exactly the matural expression, and is recognised 
as such iminediately. His wit is good-natured, and always the wit 
of a true gentleman. He has a becoming sense of responsibility and 
self-restraint ; he delights in pleasant things; he imparts some 
pleasant air of his own to things not pleasant in themselves ; he is 
suggestive and full of matter and he is always improving. Into 
the tone, as well as into the execution of what he does, he has brought 
a certain elegance which is altogether new, without involving any 
compromise of what is true. He is an acquisition to popular art in 
England who has already done great service, and will, we doubt not, 
do a great deal more. 


And in a letter written in 1847, he wrote of Cruikshank and Leech 
as * the best caricaturists of any time, perhaps.” 

In 1845, Leech contributed seven woodcuts to The Cricket on the 
Hearth, and there was never a more delightful picture drawn for any 
of Dickens’s books than the first of these—* John’s Arrival.” The 
drawings of Caleb Plummer and Tilly Slowboy. too, are delightful. 
For The Battle of Life, in the following year, he did three drawings, 
and in connection with one of these he made a strange and unfortunate 
mistake. This is the illustration which closes the second part of the 
story, where Michael Warden is introduced into the elopement scene. 
Says Forster. ~~ We did not discover this until too late for remedy . . . 
and it is highly characteristic of Dickens, and of the true regard he had — 
for this fine artist. that, knowing the pain he must give in such cireum- 
stances by objection or complaint, he preferred to pass it silently. 
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Nobody made any remark upon it, and there the illustration still 
stands...” And Forster quotes Dickens’s letter to him on the 
subject :-— 


‘When I first saw it, it was with a horror and agony not to be 
expressed. Of course, I need not tell you, my dear fellow, Warden 
has no business in the elopement scene. He was never there! In 
the first hot sweat of this surprise and novelty, I was going to implore 
the printing of that sheet to be stopped, and the figure taken out of 
the block. But when I thought of the pain this might give to our 
kind-hearted Leech, and that what is such a monstrous enormity 
to me, as never having entered my brain, may not so present itself 
to others, I became more composed ; though the fact is wonderful 
£0) THE: Pee. | Leech otherwise is very good, and the illustrations 
altogether are by far the best that have ever been done for any of 
the Christmas books.” 


For The Haunted Man, the last of the Christmas books, published 
in 1848, Leech did five illustrations. Thus, within twelve years of 


arene 


DICKENS AS CAPTAIN BOBADIL, JOHN LEECH AS MASTER MATHEW, 
AND DOUGLAS JERROLD AS MASTER STEPHEN 


From a Sketch by John Leech 
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‘his Pickwick disappointment, he had been associated with Boz in every 
one of the writer’s famous Christmas books. 

WIn 1845, Leech took part, as we have seen, in the theatricals of Miss 
Kelly’s theatre. He played Master Mathew in ~ Every Man in his 
Humour,” and Macready particularly refers to his, Dickens’s, and 
Lemon’s acting as “ very fine for amateurs.” In 1847, he took the 
same part in the performances in aid of Leigh Hunt and John Poole. 
In the humorous fragment that Dickens wrote, purporting to be 
an account of the tour in the north of England, written by Mrs. Gamp, 
Leech is referred to, though not by name. Mrs. Gamp has a con- 
versation with the wig-man, Mr. Wilson :— 


i 
i 


~ Oh, Mrs. Gamp, I ask your parden ”’—-I never see such a polite 
man, Mrs. Harris! ~ P’raps,” he says, “if you’re not of the party 
you don’t know who it was that assisted you into this carriage !” 

* No, sir,” I says, ‘I don’t indeed.” 

“Why, ma’am,”’ he says, a wisperin’, “ that was George, ma’am.” 

“What George, sir ? I don’t know no George,” says I. 

“The great George, ma’am,” says he, * The Crookshanks.” 


te 
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** If you’ll believe me, Mrs. Harris, I turns my head, and see the wery 
man & making picturs of me on his thumb nail at the winder ! while 
another of *em—a tall, slim, melancolly gent, with dark hair and a 
bage voice—looks over his shoulder, with his head o* one side, as 
if he understood the subject, and cooly says, “ I’ve draw’d her several 
times—in Punch,” he says, too ! the owdacious wretch ! 

““ Which I never touches, Mr. Wilson,” I remarks out loud—I 
couldn’t have helped it, Mrs. Harris, if you had took my life for it !— 

“* which I never touches, Mr. Wilson, on account of the lemon !”* 


The reference here, of course, is to the fact that Leech very often 
gained inspiration for his famous cartoons from his friend’s books. 
Mrs. Gamp also correctly records that Leech had a “ bage ”"—1.e., 
of course, base voice. He could sing excellently, and his fine 
voice was always in demand on social occasions, though, we are 
told, he generally sang melancholy songs, his favourite being one 
about King Death. 

In 1848, Leech again played Master Mathew in the performances 
in aid of Sheridan Knowles. He also played the same part, as well 
as that of the Marquis de Lancy in “ Animal Magnetism” at the 
Guild of Literature and Art inaugural performances, at Knebworth, 
in 1850, but he had no share in the subsequent performances in London 
and the Provinces, nor did he participate, except as a spectator, 
in the children’s theatricals at Tavistock House. 

But he was ever a welcome guest at Dickens’s house, and he shared 
with Mark Lemon the affection of the children. It is scarcely sur- 
prising to find that the man who drew that delightful series of pictures, 
“The Rising Generation,’ was popular with the youngsters. Those 
drawings reveal such a knowledge and understanding of the young 
mind. He was not boisterous, like Mark Lemon, but he was ever 
genial, and he could be merry, whilst there were a sweetness and tender- 
ness about him that never failed to win the love of little children. 
In her book, “ My Father, as I recall him,” Mamie Dickens tells how 
Leech and her father specially learned the polka so as to be able to 
dance it with her and her sister at a children’s party. “ None can 
imagine our excitement and nervousness,” she says, ‘“ when the evening 
came in which we were to dance with our pupils. Katie, who was a 
very little girl, was to have Mr. Leech, who was over six feet tall, for 
her partner, while my father was to be mine. My heart beat so fast 
that I could scarcely breathe, I was so fearful for the success of our 
exhibition. But my fears were groundless, and we were greeted 
at the finish of our dance with hearty applause, which was more 
than compensation for the work which had been expended upon its 
learning.” 

The Dickens and Leech families spent several holidays together. 
During their stay at Brighton, in 1849, they had a very unpleasant 
experience, both the landlord and landlord’s daughter suddenly going 
raving mad, and the lodgers having to be driven away to the Bedford 
Hotel. “ I€ you could have heard the cursing and crying of the two,” 
wrote Dickens to Forster, ~ could have seen the physician and nurse 
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quoited out into the passage by the madman at the hazard of their 
lives; could have seen Leech and me flying to the doctor’s rescue ; 
could have seen our wives pulling us back; could have seen the M.D. 
faint with fear; could have seen three other M.D.’s come to his aid ; 
with an atmosphere of Mrs. Gamps, straight-waistcoats, struggling 
friends and servants, surrounding the whole; you would have said it 
was quite worthy of me, and quite in keeping with my usual proceed- 
ings.” 

Tait in the same year, the two families spent a holiday at Bonchurch, 
I.W. Here they had rollicking times. During their stay they were 
visited by Forster, Lemon, Jerrold, Hablot Browne, Talfourd, etc., 
and they one and all gave themselves up to the fun. But the merri- 
ment suffered an unfortunate interruption. While bathing one day, 
Leech was knocked over by a blow on the forehead from a big wave, 
causing congestion of the brain. A serious illness followed, and 
eventually it was only the exertion by Dickens of his hypnotic powers 
that saved his friend’s life. 


** My plans (he wrote to Foster) are all unsettled by Leech’s illness ; 
as of course, I don’t like to leave this place while I can be of service 
to him and his good little wife. ... Ever since I wrote to you Leech 
has been seriously worse. . . The night before last, he was in such an 
alarming state of restlessness which nothing could relieve, that I 
proposed to Mrs. Leech to try magnetism. Accordingly, in the middle 
of the night, I fell to; and after a very fatiguing bout of it, put him 
to sleep for an hour and thirty-five minutes. A change came on in 
the sleep, and he is decidedly better. I talked to the astounded 
little Mrs. Leech across him, when he was asleep, as if he had been 
a truss of hay ! What do you think of my setting up in the magnetic 
line, with a large brass plate? ‘Terms, twenty-five guineas per 
nap ?”* 


From that time, Leech steadily improved, and some days later, 
he was so much better that Dickens was able to leave him and return 
to London. 

In March, 1848, Leech, Dickens, Lemon and Forster had a trip 
together to Salisbury Plain, and in the following November, the first- 
named three had a trip to Norwich, visiting also Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Blundeston, etc. In 1851, Dickens and Leech, with the Hon. Spencer 
Lyttleton, made a short bachelor excursion to Paris, and had a very 
enjoyable time. Again, in 1854, Leech and his wife visited the 
Dickenses at Boulogne. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that in The Dickensian for December, 
1913, there was reproduced a pencil sketch portrait of Dickens by 
Leech ; an unfinished drawing, but revealing all the aitist’s charm and 
skill. The date of this drawing is not known. 

Leech died on the 29th October, 1864, before he was fifty years old. 
By his premature death the world lost a great genius, and very many 
people lost a true and noble-hearted friend. And Dickens was one of 
those who missed him most of all, 
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SOME UMBRELLAS FROM DICKENS* 


By MARY CATCHPOLE 


I HAVE ransacked the pages of Dickens, and have routed out ten 
umbrellas, all old when we make their acquaintance, and all with 
a more or less marked individuality. I have classified them thus :— 

Put to legitimate use—two; used for the expression of emotion— 
four (one of these four has the additional distinction of being the most 
travelled of the collection); weapon of assault—one; Mrs. Gamp’s 
umbrella (an all-sufficient title)—one ; umbrellas that do not appear 
in person, but are only referred to incidentally—two. 

Now, to proceed in the order thus set out, we start with the umbrella 
of Mr. Elijah Pogram, old, of green cotton, and the only one of the 
collection that actually takes the stage as “ up ’—persistently and 
obstinately “up.” It is protecting the wonderful brain of Mr. Pogram 
from the noonday sun when we make its acquaintance, while the owner 
discourses to Martin Chuzzlewit of the glories of America and the 
decadence of England. Then, in the midst of a flow of eloquence, 
comes the dinner bell, and Mr. Pogram, forgetting everything but the 
call of the inner man, rushes to the door with the umbrella still “ up,” 
and trouble follows. It gets jammed in the doorway by the rush of 
a frantic crowd, maddened by the clatter of knives and forks within, 
and refusing to come down, is eventually “carried by storm.” Its 
subsequent career is a blank, but surely some enthusiastic admirer 
of greatness would secure the wreck and label it for the benefit of 
posterity, ‘ Once the property of Mr. Elijah Pogram, one of the most 
remarkable men in the country.” 

The umbrella of Mr. Silas Wegg, we are told, went wp, as need arose, 
over his stock-in-trade, and not over himself. At other times it reposed 
below the trestles of his stall where, as a delightful bit of description 
tells us, it “ looked like an unwholesomely forced lettuce that had lost 
in colour and crispness what it had gained in size.” 

That disposes of the two of my collection which fulfilled the legitimate 
purpose of their being—the rest are all consistently and persistently 
furled. 

Now we come to the group of four—the emotional group. 

Barbara’s mother made one of the party which Kit escorted to 
Astley’s. It was a fine day, but “ people like Barbara’s mother always 
carry an umbrella,” and hers was a large one. So delighted was the 
good lady with the show that she “ beat her umbrella on the floor 
till it was nearly worn down to the gingham.” 

In close connection with this, is the umbrella of the worthy Mr. 
Lillyvick, the water-rate collector, who fell a victim to the charms of 
“* Miss Henrietta Petowker, late of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.” 
When she appeared on the stage at Portsmouth, “a most persevering 
umbrella ” from an upper box led the applause, and frequently “ broke 
out afresh,” as Nicholas was bound to notice, whenever Miss P. glanced 
in that direction. Mr. Lillyvick called on Nicholas after the per- 


* A Paper read at a meeting of the Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch. 
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formance. “Then you were at the theatre to-night,” says Nicholas, 
“and it was your umb—”’ “This umbrella,” says Mr. Lillyvick, 
producing a fat, green cotton one, with a battered ferule. Poor Mr. 
Lillyvick. I imagine that, later on, he parted with that umbrella— 
the sight of it would have been too much for his feelings. 

The umbrella of Stiggins is easily recognised as being the most 
disreputable looking of the collection. It lacked a handle, and its 
whalebone stuck through in several places. One wonders why the 
flock who rattled coppers into the soup-plate to pay the shepherd’s 
water rate did not present him with a new one, but that is neither here 
nor there. When he groaned at the unrepentant state of the Wellers 
he emphasised his emotion by laying the umbrella across his waistcoat, 
and across his “ buzzum ”’ when he learned that his special “ vanity,” 
pine-apple rum, could not be supplied. The last emotion was doubtless 
a genuine one, whatever the former may have been. 

The fourth in this group belongs to Mrs. Bagnet, the dear “old 
girl,” and one might imagine it resenting the proximity of the Stiggins 
umbrella, though compensation might be found in the nearness of that 
of Barbara’s mother. The “old girl’s”’ has the distinction of being 
the most travelled of the collection. ‘‘Made her way home from 
another quarter of the world with the same grey cloak and the same 
umbrella.” So says her husband, and what a useful implement it is, 
when she, present at the interview between Mrs. Rouncewell and George 
the trooper in the prison, and, choked by emotion, relieves her feelings 
by giving George a “great poke between the shoulders and repeats 
the performance at intervals in a species of affectionate lunacy.” 
“I thank you, Mrs. Bagnet, with all my heart,” says the trooper. 
Mrs. Bagnet can only reply with two pokes from the umbrella. “ You'll 
take care of my mother, I know.” A very hard poke. 

I like this umbrella very much. It takes the taste of the Stiggins 


one out of the mouth. 


Now we come to a lonely and sinister figure—up here in a corner 
apart—Squeer’s property—the criminal of the party. It has no 
redeeming feature. It aided and abetted its worthy owner by hooking 
poor Smike by the collar when he was recaptured, and inside the 
hackney coach became a weapon of assault to belabour the poor wretch, 
no better weapon being handy. Just the kind of thing an umbrella 
belonging to Squeers would do. 

But what have we here? This “species of gig umbrella, the 
colour of a faded leaf, with a circular patch of lively blue let in at the 
top—a tremendous instrument with a hooked handle.” So minute 
a description savours of Scotland Yard, and appears incomplete 
without the preface in bold type of “ Wanted.” What Dickensian, 
when crossing London Bridge and looking down at the steam 
“ packages,” does not see Mrs. Gamp there, catching Tom Pinch 
round the throat with the hooked handle, flapping it round his hat 
like a great bird, poking the ferule in his back, struggling and calling 
for the “ perlisse,” and making a sensation almost equal to that 
achieved by Mr. Pogram. 
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Now I come to the last two, and they are shadows. After the very 
substantial, not to say formidable, Gamp umbrella, it is quite a relief 
to contemplate in imagination that of Mr. Alfred Jingle, the aristocrat 
of the party, which had probably seen high life in its palmy days, for was 
it not of silk, with an ivory handle. We are denied a sight of it, for 
in conjunction with a pair of boots, it has helped to provide means of 
sustenance for Jingle and Job Trotter for three weeks. Presuming 
that the articles were pawned, one hopes that Job kept the ticket and 
was able to redeem an old friend from undeserved obscurity and 
degradation. 

Last, and to my fancy, best, is the umbrella that didn’t exist at all, 
but was only wished for—wished for by Dick Swiveller. With no 
clothes to put on, he felt that matters might become very awkward 
“‘ Even an umbrella would be something ‘ Marchioness,’ in case of fire.” 
One almost wishes that both fire and umbrella had been realised, 
and a comic scene worthy of Dick and his creator painted for us. Yes— 
this umbrella (which didn’t exist) is very real, and very delightful, 
and I like it better than any umbrella I have ever known. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLII. 
LITTLE NELL 

FAIR, sweet face, welcome where’er it goes 

As snowdrops springing out of winter snows ; 
Some impress of thy fate thy features wear, 
But patient faith and cheerful hope are there ; 
Both face and figure in their simple dress : 
Almost unearthly in their loveliness, 
But fragile as the frailest human thing, 
A bud that fades when nearest blossoming. 


A woman in thy strength and love intense, 
But all a child in thy sweet innocence ; 
Passing unstained through poverty and sin, 
Thy face the warrant of the soul within : 
A mind beyond thy years—where all may see 
The courage born of love and piety. 
Toiling unselfish by the old man’s side, 
His guardian angel, and his faithful guide, 
Passing obedient to thy early death, 
For others spending all thy flagging breath. 

In cottage homes where poor men spell the page, 

Or stately halls the rich man’s heritage, 

Or lonely camp fires in the far-off west 

Thy pale pure face has come—a welcome guest ; 

Where’er an eye may read, or tongue may tell, 

Thy short life’s simple story—Little Nell. 
From Vovces of the Street, 1887. Cyrus THORNTON, 
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EDGAR ATHELSTANE BROWNE 


R. EDGAR A. BROWNE, whose death occurred at his residence 

in Caldy Road, West Kirby, Liverpool, on the 27th June last, 

was the eldest son of the famous artist, Habl6t K. Browne (Phiz), a 

Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship, and President of the Liver- 

pool Branch from its inauguration until the time of his death. He 

was born in London in the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square, and was 
in his seventy-sixth year. 

He studied medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital and in 1864 took 
his M.R.C.S. and L.M. He became a member of the Liverpool Medical 
Institution in 1866 and shortly afterwards was appointed assistant 
surgeon to the Liverpool Eye and Har Infirmary. He took his F.R.C.S. 
(Edin.) and became a member of the Ophthalmologica] Society. We 
quote the following from an appreciation which Dr. Richard Caton 
contributed to the ‘“ Liverpool Daily Post ” :— 


Not alone to members of the medical profession, but also to a 
wide range of his admirers among the public, the sad tidings of the 
decease of Mr. Edgar Browne will come as a painful shock. For a 
great number of years he had practised as an ophthalmic surgeon 
in Liverpool, and had given his valuable services to various of our 
charities. He was eminent and distinguished in his specialty, and 
by reason of the charm of his manner, his kindness of heart, and his 
deep sympathy with all who were suffering, he was naturally much 
beloved by his patients. He worked hard to advance ophthalmic 
medicine, publishing several books and monographs in reference to 
various departments of the subject. 

But while giving of his best to his own side of medicine, and 
doing everything in his power for those who came to him for 
help, his ability was so great and his sympathies and mental 
grasp so comprehensive that he may be said to have taken, 
if not all knowledge for his province, at any rate, a large share of 
it. His acquaintance with literature was singularly wide, especially 
among the ancient classics and the great English and French writers. 
His taste in literature was refined, and it may be noted that he 
wrote and spoke a singularly pure and graceful English. His early 
association in London with many of the literary friends of his father, 
among whom were many most distinguished writers, may have 
contributed to this. Perhaps the same early experiences tended 
to form the strong taste for art and the extensive and critical know- 
ledge of it which he possessed. 

Few men have ever had a more charming gift of humour than 
Edgar Browne. He was studious, quiet, and at all times reserved, 
but to all who knew him well the brightness and fun of his conversa- 
tion rendered him one of the most delightful of companions. He had 
an intense love for nature, and those who were privileged to travel 
with him found his enthusiasm for all that is beautiful in nature 
and also in art particularly inspiring. 

He was a brilliant and amusing public speaker when he could 
be induced to address an audience. At dinners of the Medical 
Institution or of the Medical Faculty of the University he would 
constantly set the table in a roar. His power of humorous drawing 


5 
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was great ; many of us prize comic sketches of his which, if not so 
accurate and artistic as his father’s, were much more funny. 


Dr. Browne’s most ambitious contribution to literature is his book 
of reminiscences, “ Phiz and Dickens,” published in 1913 and reviewed 
in our December number of that year. 

He had a great love for the Drama and at one period of his career 
wrote a. play every year which was performed in his own house, much 
to the delight of his large circle of friends. These plays were frequently 
produced in the North of England some years ago and earned con- 
siderable sums for charity. 

He possessed much of his father’s talent for drawing, and it is said 
that the rough sketches of each could scarcely be told apart. 

As President of the Liverpool Branch of the Dickens Fellowship— 
its first and only President—he was greatly revered and valued. As 
one member expressed in a note to us: “ Edgar Browne was the 
Dickens Fellowship,” and his place amongst Liverpool Dickensians 
will be very difficult to fill. 

He was buried in Smithdown Road Cemetery, Liverpool, on the 
30th June in the presence of a large number of friends and a 
amongst whom were Mrs. E. H. Bell (Hon. Treasurer), Mrs. W. 
Helsby and Messrs. J. Wallace, F. A. Van Gelder and G. A. Tecaimond, 
representing the Liverpool Branch. 

Mr. Gordon Browne, the well-known painter and book illustrator, 


is his youngest brother. 
B. W. M 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


fae Dickens Fellowship’s undertaking to find the necessary funds 
to defray the cost of printing as many as possible of Dickens’s 
stories in Braille type for the Blind soldiers, sailors and others, ha’ so 
far resulted in the following books being added to the Library- of the 
National Institute for the Blind :— 
The Old Curiosity Shop (7 vols.) at a cost of £50. 


Great Expectations (6 vols.) at a cost of £45. 
Barnaby Rudge (8 vols.) at a cost of £105. 


Donations are now solicited for the manufacture of Martin Chuzalewit 
in 12 volumes, which will cost £155. Towards this amount the following 
sums have been received :— 


—! 


Previously acknowledged tA Pays 
The Girls of Eastwood School (second donation) 1 
Miss Harwood .. xf oe 0 
Collected by Miss Miller _ Be a Aes 1 
Philadelphia Branch 2 
Miss Amy Coe 0 


£119 ¥ 11 


' “Don’t say that my hand was in your pocket. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND MARK LEMON IN A 
POLICE COURT 


[We are indebted to Dr. Morris F. Cock, of Ashford, Middlesex, for the following 
amusing incident which he has kindly transcribed from ‘‘The Era,” of March 25th, 
1849. for use in our pages. He points out that the episode reminds him strongly of 
the demeanour of the Artful Dodger in the police court. Our readers will be 
in agreement with this view. The brazen effrontery of the prisoner is quite 
Dodgeresque.—EDITOR. ] 


AN AMUSING COUNTER ALLEGATION 


Marylebone 


N R. CHARLES DICKENS and Mr. Mark Lemon attended at this 

Court, the latter for the purpose of preferring a charge of 
attempted robbery against Cornelius Hearne, aged nineteen, and the 
former as a witness in the case. 

Mr. Lemon, in being sworn, said: “I reside at No. 3, St. Anne’s 
Villas, Notting Hill. Last Monday evening, about nine o'clock, as I 
was walking with my friend, Mr. Dickens, along the Edgeware Road, 
I felt a hand in my coat pocket, and on turning round saw the prisoner 
draw his hand therefrom. I gave him a rap with my stick, when he 
abused me and ran away. I and Mr. Dickens ran after him, and he 
was shortly after taken. He was extremely violent, and kicked me 
very severely on the knee.” 

Mr. Broughton: “ Did you miss anything from your pocket ?” 

Mr. Lemon: “ I did not, Sir.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens: ~‘ I live at No. 1, Devonshire Terrace, Regents 
Park. I was with Mr. Lemon, and saw him turn suddenly round 
upon the prisoner, who speedily ran away : we pursued him, and when 
he was taken he was most violent ; he is a very desperate fellow, and 
he kicked about in all directions. There was a mob of low fellows 
close by when he tried Mr. Lemon’s pocket, and we were determined 
that he should not effect his escape, if we could prevent it.” 

Police-constable 229D : “ I was on duty, last night, in plain clothes, 
and saw prisoner running, with two gentlemen in pursuit of him; 
I also ran after him, and he was at length captured, while progressing 
at a rapid rate along Bell Street. I told him I was a constable, and he 
walked a little way quietly with me, one of the gentlemen also having 
hold of him. Prisoner said to me, ‘ Let me go, or I'll give you some- 
thing you won’t like,” and he kicked Mr. Lemon and me severely on 
the legs. On the way to the station-house he exclaimed, ‘addressing 
himself to me, ‘ You —, if I had known it had been you, I’d have given 
you more of it.’” 

Berkeley, another officer of the D division, deposed to his having 


_ known the prisoner for years as a reputed thief. He had been tried, 


and also summarily convicted, at this and other police courts. 
Mr. Lemon: “ While going to the station the prisoner said to me, 
Prisoner: “I didn’t say that. What I did say, was, ‘ Don’t do me 
a wrong by saying that it was in your pocket.’ ” 
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Mr. Dickens : “I distinctly heard the prisoner use the words, ‘ Don’t 
say my hand was in your pocket.’ ” 

Mr. Broughton (to the prisoner): ‘“‘ What is your answer to this 
charge ?” ‘ 

Prisoner: “I was walking along quickly, when the gentleman 
suddenly stopped, and I came against one of them ; they turned round 
and struck me, and I said, ‘ What do you do that for ?’ when they laid 
into me again.” 

Mr. Dickens: “ When at the station I said I thought I knew the 
prisoner, and that I had seen him at the House of Correction. 

Prisoner : ‘‘ Now, your worship, he must have been in ‘ quod’ there 
himself, or he couldn’t have seen me. I know these two gentlemen 
well ; they’re no better than swell-mob men, and get their living by 
buying stolen goods. (Laughter.) That one (pointing to Mr. Dickens) 
keeps a ‘fence ’ and I recollect him at the prison, where he was put in 
for six months, while I was there for only two.” 

Both gentlemen seemed to enjoy amazingly the honour which the 
prisoner had with such unblushing effrontery conferred upon them ; 
but, as may be readily imagined, neither of them confessed to having 
any connexion whatever with that “highly respectable”? body— ~ 
the swell-mob, or to obtaining a livelihood by dealing in stolen goods. 

Mr. Broughton, after remarking upon the consummate impudence of 
the prisoner in making the allegations which he had against gentlemen 
of so much repute in the literary world, gave him to understand that 
if he had stolen anything, he would have sent him for trial, and perhaps 
transported ; as it was, he (the magistrate) should deal with him at 
once, as severely as the law would allow him, and accordingly committed ~ 
him to hard labour in the House of Correction for three months. 

“Boz” and his friend then left the Court. 


A WINNIPEG BRANCH HERO 


A hee following is reprinted from the “ Winnipeg Telegraph,” of 8th 

June last :—Some soldiers on the battlefield are fortunate enough 
to have their deeds recognized by the bestowal of a coveted honour ; 
others merely lose their lives when they have perchance committed 
deeds worthy only of the bravest of the brave. 

Then, again, in the quiet of a hospital ward a soldier will quietly 
perform an act or make a sacrifice which will fit him among his comrades 
as a star in the realms of manhood. 

Winnipeg has had heroes of every type, and a letter just to hand in 
the city illustrates a case of the latter kind. 

The letter, which is addressed to the manager of the Dominion bank 
here, reads :— 


“TI thought you might be interested in the following, concerning 
one of your staff, and take an interest myself, being a doctor from - 
Calgary attached to the R.A.M.C. The other day I got a very bad 
case in among many others, that had to have his leg amputated, 
but had lost so much blood that I knew he could not stand it, so 
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decided first of all to transfuse blood from some other patient that. 
could spare it. I happened to ask a man, Sergt. R. B. Leeper 
Machine Gun Company, Second Division, C.E.F., who was on your 
grain ledger before enlisting. He immediately agreed, and it was 
done at once. The other boy’s life was undoubtedly saved. 

Many brave and self-sacrificing deeds are done in height of battle 
as I saw myself in line last year, but these little acts are often passed. 
over unnoticed, and I felt sure the bank would like to hear of it. 
We have had many Canadians through since Vimy, all fine chaps, 
that make you proud to come from there. We are all very keen to. 
get back again, but must see this affair through. 

(Signed) Rosr. O’CaLLAGHAN, 
Capt., R.A.M.C., 
14 General Hospital, C.E.F.” 


Sergt. R. B. Leeper is well known in Winnipeg, and was up to the 
time of his enlistment honorary treasurer of the Dickens Fellowship 
(Winnipeg Branch). He is a great favourite there and is well known 
among all Dickensians. 


SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE 


By WALTER DEXTER 


Y the death of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, which occurred on 

2nd July last, the Dickens Drama has lost its chief exponent, 

and the Dickens Fellowship adds with sorrow yet another name to its 
long list of departed great. 

The year 1905 was admittedly an eventful year in the Fellowship’s 
history ; it saw the birth of The Dickensian; it saw the death of Sir 
Henry Irving, that other great figure of the Dickens stage ; it saw the 
first Dickens production of Mr. (as he was then) H. Beerbohm Tree, 
and the addition of his name to the list of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Fellowship. 

Just as Mr. Tree naturally followed Sir Henry Irving as the chief 
actor on the English stage, so did he take his place as the chief exponent 
of the novels of Dickens on the stage, excelling him in the number and 
importance of his productions. 

Although Sir Herbert Tree disliked being styled a Character Actor, 
holding, and rightly too, that all the parts an actor is called upon to 
play are character parts, the characters of Dickens’s creation must 
have appealed to him in a more marked degree than to any other actor. 

To play such characters as he elected to play, Fagin, John Jasper, 
Peggotty and Micawher, fitted in with his bizarre temperament, and 
there is no doubt that but for his untimely death, this list would have 
been materially added to. 

It was, however, not without a certain amount of trepidation that 
he made his advent into the Dickens Drama. With one, or perhaps 
two, notable exceptions, Dickens’s books had not hitherto made the 
best of plays, but Sir Herbert Tree gathered round him such clever 
vlaywrights as J. Comyns Carr and Mr. Louis N. Parker, combined with 
io* 
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them his own wonderful skill as a producer, and within a period of 
ten years put on the stage three of the most perfect dramatisations of 
Dickens that have yet been seen. 

It was six years since a Dickens play had been produced in London, 
and when Sir Herbert Tree proposed to play Mr. Comyns Carr’s version 
of Oliver Twist, he must have had certain misgivings as to the reception 
to be accorded to the venture, for he produced the play for one night 
only on the last night of his season (July 10th, 1905). The reception 
was of such a rapturous nature that he immediately decided to open 
the autumn season at His Majesty’s Theatre with that play, and a 
most successful run ensued, commencing on September 4th, broken 
only by the removal of the whole play on the 26th to the Waldorf 
Theatre (now The Strand), consequent on the unsafe condition of the 
proscenium ; the play returned to His Majesty’s on October 12th. 

In referring to Sir Herbert Tree’s connection with Oliver Twist, it is 
interesting to note that an adaptation entitled “ Nancy Sikes” was 
played at the Olympic Theatre on July 9th, 1878, the year when the 
great actor himself made his first appearance on the stage other than 
as an amateur. The farce that followed the dramia was entitled 
“A Congress at Paris,’ and in it, Sir Herbert Tree made what was 
probably his first London appearance. A contemporary critic thus 
wrote of his performance on that occasion: “ Mr. Tree, well known as 
an exceedingly good amateur actor, once more gives promise of develop- 
ing into a really effective exponent of eccentric character parts.” 

Of his Fagin, his Jasper (in Edwin Drood), produced originally at 
Cardiff in November, 1907, and in London the following January, and 
of his dual characters Peggotty and Micawber in David Copperfield, 
produced on Christmas Eve, 1914, The Dickensian dealt fully at the 
time, and we do not add anything to what was then written ; suffice it 
to say that all four were of too notable a character to be readily for- 
gotten, transient though be the actor’s art. 

In Sir Herbert Tree, the Dickens Fellowship always found a staunch 
supporter. He succeeded John L. Toole as President of the Dickens 
Fellowship Dramatic Club and placed his extensive Victorian Wardrobe 
at the Club’s disposal for their first performance. 

It was the misfortune of his profession, that he was not able to be 
present at many of our meetings, but we have the liveliest recollection 
of his attending the Fellowship Dramatic Club’s performance of “‘ The 
House of Dombey,” in aid of Sir William Treloar’s Crippled Children’s 
Fund, on his birthday in 1907, and of the keen interest he took in the 
Council’s proposed Dickens Drama Dinner at which he was to have been 
the principal guest, a function which was postponed owing to the out- 
break of the war. 

He was born in London on the 17th December, 1853; and created 
a Knight in 1909. 

The funeral took place at Hampstead Cemetery on July 7th after 
cremation on the previous night ; a memorial service conducted by 
the Bishop of Birmingham was held at the Church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields on the 12th July, before a crowded congregation. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S MANUSCRIPTS 


By WILLIAM MILLER and T. W. HILL 


(Continued from page 185) 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Novels 


1837 Pickwick Papers .. Ch. 19 (5 pp. only) ... 
Ch, 35, 36... zs 
Ch. 37 (1 page only)... 
Ch. 38 (1 page only)... 
Four line fragment ... 

.. Ch. 12 to Ch. 43 
Ch. 15 (1 page only)... 


1838 Oliver Twist 


1839 Nicholas Nickleby 

1840-41 Master Humphrey’s Clock Preface 
Dedication iss 
Pickwick chapters ... 

. Complete MS 
Corrected proof 

. Complete. Proof, 

portion only 

. Complete proofs ; 

.. Complete, with proofs 
. Complete, with proofs 

... Complete, with proofs 
.. Complete, with proofs 
. Complete, with proofs 


Old Curiosity Shop 
Barnaby Rudge 


1843-44 Martin Chuzzlewit... 
1846-48 Dombey and Son ... 
1849-50 David Copperfield ... 
1852-53 Bleak House 

-1854 Hard Times 

1855-57 Little Dorrit 


1859 ‘Tale of Two Cities ... Complete 
1860-61 Great Expectations . Complete 

Proof (portion only) 
1864-65 Our Mutual Friend . Complete " 
1870 Mystery of Edwin Drood . Complete MS... 


Portion of proof 


Book of Travel 


1842 American Notes . Complete 


British Museum 


. W. A. White, Brooklyn, 


U.S.A. 
British Museum 


Coggeshall Sale, U.S.A. 1916 
W. T. Spencer, London 


. Victoria and Albert Museum 


R. H. Stoddard, U.S.A. 


. Ch. 9, 10, 15, 16,17, 20 U.S.A. 
. Victoria and Albert Museum 


” ” 


7) ” 


a John ¥. Dexter, London 1917 


.. Victoria and Albert Museum 


oS 37 


a ” ’ 
. Wisbech Municipal Museum 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


. Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
. Victoria and Albert Museum 


” ” 


. Victoria and Albert Museum 


Collected Contributions to Magazines 


1837-39 Mudfog Papers . Complete 

1846 Pictures from Italy (appeared 
‘Travelling Notes written on 
the Road” in the “ biel 
News”) 

1853 Child’s History of England .. 

1868 Uncommercial Traveller 


.. Incomplete 
. Complete 
.. (see below) 


Christmas Books 


1843 A Christmas Carol . Complete 
1844 Chimes ... ... Complete, with proof 
1845 Cricket on the Hearth . Complete 
1846 Battle of Life ... . Complete 


848 The Haunted Man ‘ Complete 


. Richard Bentley, London 


. Victoria and Albert Museum 
. Victoria and Albert Museum 


. J. P. Morgan, New York. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


... Frank T. Sabin, London 1914 
... J. P. Morgan, New York. 
. U.S.A. 
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Journalistic Essays, Christmas Stories and Miscellaneous Writings 
(including a few unpublished items) 
1832-33 The O’Thello (unpublished 


play) ... se oa ... Lpageonly ... ... W. K. Bixley, St. Louis. 
l page only ... ... London 
1838 Sketches of Young Gentlemen Complete... ... J. P, Morgan, New York. 
Macready as King Lear ... (‘* Examiner ’’) ... Victoria and Albert Museum 
Grimaldi 2g .. Preface only ... ... London 
1840 Sketches of Young Couples . aa at its ... Victoria and Albert Museum 
1843 Oxford Commission ... ... ({* Examiner ”) a va aa 
Macready as Benedick ay 5p ses is a 
1846 Capital Punishment ... ... (Daily News” ia 5 me 
1848 Drunkards’ Children ... ... (‘Examiner ”) aS oH ce 
Rising Generation... ive oe te oa ag 
Poetry of Science ie Fc th Py ot 
Mrs. Gamp with the Strolling 
Players... : 35 pages ac ... U.S.A. 
Edinburgh ppreucee School 
Association... eee . (‘Examiner ”’) ... Vietoria and Albert Museum 
American Panorama ... “es ma = no * 
Chinese Junk ... tee de Fe $i a 57 
Ignorance and Crime ... jae of F a =i 
Niger Expedition ahs att a8 ax ss A Ae 
Judicial Special Pleading ... os ifs ce és 
1849 Paradise at Tooting ... ee oF 45 a & 
Tooting Farm ... te ees a3 ee ns As 
Court Ceremonies ae 5 eee rs ue 
European Life and Mantes’ As ae: a; ag 
Virginie and Black-eyed Susan ae ms 
1850 Begging Letter Writers | (“Household Words” ) 
MS and Proof ... ey An 
Amusements of the People ... (‘f Household Words”) - te 
Ecclesiastical Registries (‘* The 
Doom of English Wills) M5 only - Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
1855 Out of Town ... = ees 3 U.S.A. 
That Other Public... x a London 1895 
Our Commission + London 1890 
1856 Proposals for a National Tout 
Book .. Ee aS John F, Dexter, London1917 
The Friend of ihe TAs on - London 1890 
Demeanour of Murderers... os F. Locker-Sampson, London 
1890 
1857 Best Authority aa ae “ U.S.A. 
Perils of Certain English 
Prisoners of es ee », [Xmas] London 1890 
1861 Hunted Down ... . . (‘New York Ledger”) U.S.A. 
1862 His Brown-paper Parcel (Some: (‘‘Allthe Year Round 
body’s Luggage) —... me Xmas) =<. / ... U.S.A. 
1863 Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings... (‘‘All the Year Round’ ze 
Xmas) portion only W. T. Spencer, London 1917 
1868 Holiday Romance... ... (“Our Young Folks” & 


“Allthe Year Round”) U.S.A. 
Mr. Barlow (‘f Uncommercial 
Traveller” —New Uncom 
mercial Samples)... ... Portion Bed ... W.'T. Spencer, London 
Aboard Ship... e ... Portion ae ... John fF. Dexter, London 1916 
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Articles Apparently Unpublished 


The Condition of the Working Classes a ... London 1914 

Emigration [with Special Application to Australia] ... Cumberland Clark, London 

Education and the Intluence exercised by Women [1917 
in the Home... 4 a a: iB Aas ie rs 9 


Published as an Appeal for Funds in 1849 


An appeal to the English People on behalf of the 
Italian Refugees... a ie Bd ... W. T. Spencer, London 1917 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A PORTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF 
‘“*THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP ™ 


DICKENS AT LIMEHOUSE HOLE 


By ARTHUR HUMPHREYS 
A DOTHER of the rapidly dwindling number of Dickens landmarks 


in London is doomed to demolition at no very distant date. 
Among the few old houses overhanging the river in the neighbourhood 
of Limehouse Hole is that formerly occupied by the Waters family, 
who for generations there carried on the business of lightermen. The 
house is reached from the shore at low water by means of a flight of 
wooden stairs, and from the river it presents a picturesque appearance. 
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Mr. Richard Waters, who died last year, used to recount with vreat~ 
interest the visits which Charles Dickens paid to his house when 
engaged in writing Our Mutual Friend. In order to secure the true 
“local colour” for his riverside scenes, especially those connected 
with the nefarious practices of Rogue Riderhood and Gaffer Hexham, 
the novelist spent many days in the little bow-windowed room over- 
looking the Thames, “ writing away as if for dear life,” as Mr. Waters 
would say. A few doors below is the Grapes Inn, which is supposed 
to have suggested to Dickens the * Six Jolly Fellowship Porters ” of 
the story. The property has been acquired by the Stepney Borough 
Council for the purpose of wharf extension in connection with their 
electricity works, but owing to the war, and other causes, the hands 
of the ‘‘ housebreakers ” have been stayed for the present, though the 
ultimate fate of this bit of old riverside scenery, with its interesting 
Dickens associations, is undoubtedly sealed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“I didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, dow t it ??*—Rosa DARTLE. 


QUESTIONS 


“THE ParisH” anp ‘‘THE Howse.” Can you tell me in what 
Part of the Collected Works of Dickens I can find these two stories 
referred to in Eckel’s Bibliography ?—J. ARDAGH. [See answer 
below.— Ep1Tor. ] 


ANSWERS 


Dutca Drops. Dutch (or Haerlem) Drops are said to be the 
residue which is left in redistilling Oil of Turpentine. An imitation 
of it is made in this country in the following manner :—R. Linseed 
Oil, 1 pint; Resin, 1 lb.; Sulphur, } lb. Boil together over a slow 
fire ; when combined, remove from the fire and add half a pint of Oil 
of Turpentine and 25 drops of liquor of Ammonia.—Avucustus OVEY. 


Durtcx Drors. In 1892, a similar question to that propounded by 
« B.C.” appeared in Notes and Queries and elicited the following reply 
from Messrs. A. and J. Warren, of Bristol :—‘‘ Dutch Drops are in 
the present day an article of commerce, and prices for them are 
to be found both in the wholesale and retail lists of patent medicine 
vendors. We send you a sample. The demand for them is less than 
it used to be. Reference to Samuel Gray’s ‘ Supplement to the Phar- 
macopeea,’ printed 1824, gives Balsam of turpentine, Dutch Drops 
obtained by distilling oil of turpentine in a glass retort, till a red balsam 
is left. Also ‘Common Dutch Drops ( Balsam sulphuric turbinthinatum) 
flor. Sulph. 4 oz. ol. terebinth. 8 0z.; dissolve.” This last was more 
likely the article handled by Tom Pinch.” 


Another correspondent said it was a Haerlem specialty and had 
been sold there since 1698, the original maker being Claas Tilly, from 
whom the exclusive rights descended to the present maker, C. de 
Koning Tilly. He added: ‘It is much used in London and can be 
purchased at some drug stores.” (See Notes and Queries, 88, i., 400, 
14 May, 1892.)--Joun T. Pace. 
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PuHILIP QUARLL. Philip Quarll is the hero of a book of adventure 
of the Robinson Crusoe order, which was first published in 1727. Many” 
reprints have appeared in the interim. The author is unknown. In 
the early nineteenth century, ‘The Hermit: or the Sufferings and 
Adventures of Philip Quarll, an Englishman” was a favourite with 
the young people. The hero of it had for companion an ape in place 
of a Man Friday as in the more famous book. In chapter five of Martin 
Chuzzlewit we read of Tom Pinch examining a shop window “ where 
children’s books were sold, and where poor Robinson Crusoe stood 
alone in his might, with dog and hatchet, goat-skin cap and fowling- 
pieces ; calmly surveying Philip Quarll and the host of imitations 
round him, and calling Mr. Pinch to witness that he, of all the crowd, 
impressed one solitary footprint in the shore of boyish memory, whereof 
the tread of generations should not stir the lightest grain of sand.” 
—AvGustTus OVEY. 


“THE ParisH’”’ AND “THE Howse.” These two stories originally 
appeared in the ‘‘ Evening Chronicle” and are now found in Sketches 
by Boz, the former as chapter one of ‘‘ Our Parish,” and the latter, in 
combination with ‘** Bellamy’s”’ (also from the “‘ Evening Chronicle,’’) 
as “A Parliamentary Sketch.””—-Eprror. 


DickEens’s Favourite Frower. I have not noticed any one reply 
to E. Kk. P. who asked a few months ago what authority we have for 
calling the scarlet geranium Dickens’s favourite flower. May I remind 
this correspondent that the Novelist’s daughter has very clearly said, 
writing of Gad’s Hill, “He had a passion for colour, so the garden 
was planted with the brightest coloured flowers, the two beds in the 
front being filled with scarlet geraniums—his favourite flower—which 
made a splendid blaze of colour all through the summer months.””— 
HELBNA SHARP. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
FORSTER’S “ LIFE” 


Sir.—May I be permitted for the last time to break in upon your 
space in connection with this subject. Mr. Ley’s remark that “‘no man 
has a right to interfere with a book written by another man”’ is 
altogether too sweeping when applied to works other than those of the 
imagination. I have previously pointed out that to add to ‘* Copper- 
field’ would be a crime, or to ‘‘ Drood ” a folly ; so to appear to dis- 
credit me with a latent desire to correct ‘‘ Paradise Lost”? seems 
uncalled for. ‘‘ Copperfield,’ ‘“‘Drood’”’ and “‘ Paradise Lost ”’ are 
works of imagination. So is Reynolds’s ‘‘ Angel Heads.” To alter 
“Copperfield ” or ‘“‘ Drood”* would be to do a wrong. To paint in 
an extra head to the “‘ Reynolds’ would be an offence. ‘‘ Forster ”’ 
is not a work of imagination—it purports to set down facts, and does 
so. Its “ facts,’ excusably assembled under circumstances of haste, are 
admittedly, at times, weak and inadequate. In the manner of my pro- 
gressive suggestions, strengthen Forster filling in his lacunze and amend - 
ing his inadequacies. Then, too, Forster is accepted as the authoritative 
“ Life”? ; were it otherwise, there would be no occasion even to 
consider the issue of a revised edition. It is only because Forster’s 
is the “ Life * that it is worthy of wise revision. No one would advocate 
the revision of “ Marzials,” an excellent work, but of a very different 
order of acceptability, seeing that it is not. authoritative in the sense 
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that Forster’s is. I have before me the 21st edition of ‘The West- 
minster Abbey Guide,” sold “by permission of the Dean.” If we are 
to trust Mr. Ley’s dictum each of the twenty editions after the first 
ought to have led up to a thirst for the aggressive flourishing of “ lethal 
weapons.” An earlier edition misled me once on matters of fact 
concerning “ Clive,” and, on my quoting from it, brought down upon 
me hostile criticism. I pointed this out to the editor, who courteously 
made the necessary corrections on the first opportunity. ‘* Lethal 
weapons ”’ were not even mentioned by the author. Mr. Ley would 
have corrected the mistakes in a footnote, or more probably advised 
the publication of an entirely new‘ Guide.”” In his judgment every 
revised edition of every article in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” 
after the first was apparently the work of deplorable interlopers, and 
all revisions ought to have been made in footnotes. His dictum 
sounds bravely; in effect, if acted upon, it would kill ‘* Forster.” 
Mr. Ley could not endure both a “ quarto”’ and a “ folio”’ of any of 
Shakespeare’s little efforts. ~“ Robinson Crusoe,” except as Defoe 
originally wrote it, would hurt him badly. I want * Forster’ to sur- 
vive, and to survive honourably, the slings and arrows of time. I would 
like to see Hawksmoor’s twin Towers to the Abbey—inak>-shift things 
of yesterday unworthy of the Abbey—make way for new Towers as the 
Church’s national war memorial. Mr. Ley would exclaim “Oh, yes, 
nice new Towers by all means, but somewhere else and with another 
Abbey behind them—hands off Hawksmoor!”’ Green’s * Short 
History ’’ has recently been issued by more than one firm containing 
matter never penned by Cirreen. I came across, last week, an edition 
of “‘ Mrs. Markham,”’ that old friend of the school-days of men of my age, 
brought up to a comparatively recent date long years after she died. 
Mr. Ley must be hankering to accumulate a fine stock of “ lethal 
weapons’ sufficient to fill a war museum big enough to encircle 
the Serpentine. Ido hope he won’t come along my way with a howitzer. 

Surely it is better to amend the good, indispensable books we have 
(incidentally saving shelf space) than to fly to others that we wot not 
of ? 

And, seriously, there are at least two capably equipped writers 
sufficiently in earnest as sound Dickensians satisfactorily to amend 
“‘ Forster.” Their names are Ley and Walters. 

Authors’ Club, Yours faithfully, 
2 Whitehall Court, 8.W., 1 July, 1917. WILMoT CORFIELD. 


Srr.—I have read Mr. Corfield’s article and Mr. J. W. T. Ley’s reply 
in the July number of The Dickensian. 

Mr. Corfield is right and Mr. Ley is wrong. 

Forster’s ‘* Life”? is the worst piece of biography on the market. 
It may be “authorised” and all that kind of thing but it is not 
sympathetic ! 

Forster, from the point of view of a literary craftsman, has no 
style. This is my “ Life of Dickens” and willy-nilly there is no more 
to be said—so Forster! So Ley ! 

No Sir, the world wants a life of Dickens: not hard and cold like 
Forster’s ; but something, narrating all the facts (they are common 
property) with the saving grace of an intelligent sympathy. 

46 East Restalric Terrace, Yours truly, 
Leith, 5th July, 1917. J. Coorper CALDER, 
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CHARLES DICKENS, DAVID MASSON AND DOUGLAS JERROLD 


Srr,—A few weeks ago, while on holiday, I read with much interest 
Professor Masson’s ‘‘ Memories of London in the ’Forties.”» I should 
like to direct the attention of those members of the Dickens Fellowship 
who have this book in their possession—I trust a great many have— 
to the paper, ‘‘ A London Club.” For, in that paper, a very full and 
particular account is given of the reconciliation between Dickens and 
Jerrold, which Mr. J. W. T. Ley has so graphically and gracefully 
touched upon in the June number of The Dickensian. No wonder 
that the whole thing made such a deep impression upon the mind of 
David Masson! He met Charles Dickens then for the first time. 
«When we rose to go, Jerrold introduced me to Dickens, who, in his 
satisfaction at the happy termination of the estrangement, took me 
by the arm and walked round the room with me, pointing out this and 
that one of the dramatic portraits which hung on its walls, and for 
which it was famous.” 

Yours very truly, 
HELENA SHARP. 
19 Warrender Park Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 15th July, 1917. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


CHESTERFIELD.—The branch has sustained a serious loss by the 
death of Mr. W. Carter, who was Secretary from 1912-1916. He was 
loved and respected by all, and was always happy when working for 
the Fellowship. He brought to the branch a wide experience; and 
placed the branch on a better business foundation than he found. 


GLOUCESTER.—Following the successful precedent they estab- 
lished last summer on the occasion of their annual excursion, the 
members of the Branch entertaimed another party of wounded soldiers 
on June 30th, a steamboat trip to a Severn-side resort being arranged 
this time also. Delightful weather favoured the party, which numbered 
nearly 230, including between 80 and 90 ‘‘ boys in blue” from the 
Red Cross Hospitals in the city. The destination was Lower Lode 
(near the ancient and historic borough of Tewkesbury, famous, amongst 
other things, for the fact that Mr. Pickwick and the two ‘“ young 
sawbones,”® with the faithfu! Sam, called there on their chaise drive 
from Bristol to Birmingham, and dined at the Hop Pole Hotel). Upon 
the arrival of the two well-filled steamers, photographic groups were 
taken, and then the party sat down to a salmon and strawberry tea 
on the Severn bank. Before the company—which included the Mayor 
and Mayoress (Sir James and Lady Bruton), and the City High Sheriff 
and Mrs. J. O. Roberts—left the tea tables, the President (Mr. E 
Kendall Pearson), after announcing an apology for absence from the 
Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham, read a letter he had received from the 
President of the Fellowship expressing his pleasure that the Gloucester 
Branch was exhibiting so thoroughly the Dickens spirit. ‘‘ Your 
summer gathering with its entertainment to our wounded heroes,” 
wrote Mr. Crotch,’”’ is just the sort of thing which would have appealed 
with peculiar force to the heart of Charles Dickens. I trust that 
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your outing may be a success in every sense of the word. In honouring 
our wounded heroes, we sanctify our own patriotism. Our love of 
country can take no finer form than that of caring for those who have 
fought for it.”” Mr. Pearson mentioned that by an exceedingly happy 
coincidence the guests included an enthusiastic Dickensian in Private 
F. W. E. Jones, of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, who had been 
sent to one of the Gloucester Red Cross Hospitals after having been 
on active service. Private Jones, a Birmingham law student, was 
the immediate past Chairman of the Council of the Birmingham 
Branch of the Fellowship, and he was accorded an ovation upon rising 
to acknowledge the President’s welcome. He stated that Miss E. 
Hill, the Hon. Secretary of the Birmingham Branch, had asked him 
to convey fraternal greetings to the Gloucester Dickensians, and had 
also sent the gratifying information that Gloucester had provided an 
“inspiration ”’ to her Committee, who had in consequence decided to 
invite wounded soldiers to their annual excursion to Sutton Park a 
fortnight later. Mr. E. J. C. Palmer, one of the founders of the 
Gloucester Branch, whose admirable representation of Wilkins Micawber 
at the Centenary celebration will not easily be forgotten, sent the follow- 


ing telegram to account for his being unable to “turn up:”’ * Pecuniary 
embarrassment extent ought two eleven half’ (the price of a ticket 
being 3/-), ““and temporary estrangement Emma, twins and self, 


prevent my being with you to-day. Advice (all I have to bestow) is 
“enjoy yourselves.’ Wilkins Micawber. P.S., It may be advisable to 
superadd to the above: ‘ Be careful with the salmon bones !’” It 
was announced that, by a majority of two votes, David Copperfield 
had been selected as the book for the 1917-18 session, Barnaby Rudge 
being second. After tea, there were amusing competitions for the 
soldiers. The excursion proved to be the most notable and enjoyable 
in the history of the Branch—a fact due in large measure to the ex- 
cellent manner in which the arrangements were carried out by the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Richings). 


LONDON.—On June 13th Mr. Fincham, the Librarian, conducted 
a small party over the remains of the Priory of the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in Clerkenwell. All were unamimous that 
they were greatly indebted to their excellent guide for a most enjoyable 
afternoon. It is hoped to arrange a country ramble on September 
8th. Further particulars in the September Dickensian. The Guild 
reports that a Ladies’ Working Party is meeting weekly to provide 
garments for the National Society of Day Nurseries; for further 
particulars apply to Mrs. Hill, 44 Upper Tollington Park, N.4. Mr. 
E. H. Burden, the Treasurer, has presented through the Guild 300 
of Dickens’s novels to various London Military Hospitals. The 
Pensions are being regularly paid. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


“Death of Mr. Edgar Browne.” Liverpool Daily Post. 28th 
June. 

‘Great Expectations.” Picturisation of the celebrated Novel by 
Patrick Glynn. Picture and Picture-goer. 2\st July. 
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